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the epilogue "the satire, wit, and strength, of manly
Wycherley"1 are everywhere conspicuous and triumphant.
The main purport of the plot, as well as the particular design
of certain scenes, is borrowed from Le Misanthrope of
Moliere, but it is almost a truism that the most original
writers are frequently the most extensive plagiarists, and
Wycheiley has so overlaid his appropriations with the
colouring of his own brilliant individuality, that his play
appears almost equally a masterpiece of orginality as of
ingenuity. It is scarcely too much to say that in The Plain
"Dealer we are conscious of a fertility of invention, a rkhness
of wit and satire, which make even Le Misanthrope seem
tame in comparison. Voltaire has justly contrasted the two
plays. " All Wycherley's strokes," he writes, " are stronger
and bolder than those of our Misanthrope^ but then they are
less delicate, and the Rules of Decorum are not so well
observed in this Play."2
The scene in the second act, between Olivia, her cousin,
and the two "pretty fellows," Novel and Plausible, was
-suggested by a dialogue between Celimene and her admirers,
in the second act of Le Misanthrope, but the detail is almost
entirely Wycherley's own, and is enlivened with such divert-
ing antitheses and such brilliant fancy that, perhaps, few
scenes more masterly are to be found in the entire range of
English comedy from the time of the Restoration down-
wards. In this scene occurs the critique upon The Country
Wife^ of which the hint was taken from Moliere's Critique de
VEcole des Femmes. It is here introduced with great
felicity, and the contrasjt between the affected prudery of the
vicious Olivia and the simple candour of the truly modest
Eliza is both just and edifying. Again, the discovery by
Novel and Plausible of the duplicity of Olivia, by means of
an exchange of letters, is borrowed from the denouement of
Le Misanthrope; but the scene in which it occurs owes little
to Moliere beyond the incident; and the humorous device
of making each letter, mutato nomine^ the exact counterpart
of the other, belongs to Wycherley alone. One or two mo^e
particular coincidences between The Plain Dealer and Le
Misanthrope will be pointed out in the notes.
1 Dryden,
Letters concerning the English Nation.   London, 1733,